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Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory. Edited by Edward IV. 
Scripture, Ph. D., Instructor in Experimental Psychology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. Pages, 124. Price, $1.00. 
The ' ' studies " of this little volume constitute the second year's work of the 
Yale Psychological Laboratory. They are chiefly by Mr. Scripture, the contents 
being as follows : On mean values for direct measurements, by E. W. Scripture ; 
Researches on the mental and physical development of school-children, by J. Allen 
Gilbert ; Remarks on Dr. Gilbert's article, by E. W. Scripture ; Experiments on 
the highest audible tone, by E. W. Scripture and H. F. Smith ; On the education 
of muscular control and power, by E. W. Scripture, T. L. Smith, and E. M. Brown ; 
A psychological method of determining the blind-spot, by E. W. Scripture ; Tests 
of mental ability as exhibited in fencing, by E. W. Scripture. Mr. Scripture's dis- 
cussion of errors in measurement leaves nothing to be desired in point of mathe- 
matical ornamentation. He has submitted his conclusions to three mathematicians, 
each of whom dissents at some point from his deductions. He says, however, that 
any value this article may have " is due to their patient labor with one who is not a 
' ' mathematician but who is obliged to use mathematical means to solve practical 
" problems." Dr. Gilbert's researches on the development of school children pre- 
sent some interesting results, as do also " Tests of mental ability as exhibited in 
fencing." Mr. Scripture finds "that fencing does not develop mental quickness 
' ' more than scientific pursuits, but it does develop to a high degree the rapidity of 
' ' executing movements. " ji. 

Substance and Its Attributes. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 
Ltd. 1895. Pages, 197. 
The task which the author of this anonymous work has assailed is by no 
means a puny one, although he has attempted it within a relatively modest compass. 
He has "eviscerated," he claims, the inherent attributes of primitive and essential 
substance, contending, properly enough, and not advancing the idea for the first 
time in the history of philosophy, that substance without attributes is a contradic- 
tion in terms. He has "defined," after his manner, the expressions "spirit" and 
" matter," tracing their consanguinity and connexion to what he takes to be their 
obvious natural source. He has also pointed out the ' ' precise source and founda- 
tion of physical forces," and that, also, after a manner of his own. He has "mani- 
fested " the basis of life, "fairly analysed and formally promulged" the great law 
of causality, and discovered nothing less than a definite foundation for the ego or 
soul of man as essentially a spirit-entity. He has given " a fresh representation of 
the Absolute," which bears its epitheton ornans well, propounded a scheme of psy- 
chology, which he recommends for "its simplicity and harmony with facts," and, 
finally, he tells us it will be a sufficient reward and a cause of much rejoicing to him 
if he shall have contributed in the least by his book to throw down and destroy 
"one of the most complicated and most mischievous structures ever built up by the 
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'• perverted ingenuity of man — the a priori schemes of Kantian and Hegelian tran- 
scendentalism," which he characterises as a terrible incubus that has too long 
enthralled philosophy. Add to this a batch of theological conceptions, which re- 
ceive putative explanation here, and we shall have approximately the contents of 
this work. It is a mechanical ontology which has issued from the insight lately 
offered by science, that most physical phenomena can be represented as modifica- 
tions of a hypothetical substance called the ether. The ether is the " Universal Sub- 
" stance which exists as an ens by itself, which is the absolute basis of all beinghood, 
" which is uncreated, infinite, eternal, without parts, all-pervading, unseen, that 
"cannot be displaced, and withal impersonal." As this ether can be anything and 
everything, the development of a full-fledged ontology from it and a consequent 
solution of all possible problems offers no material difficulties. But more signifi- 
cant than being just one of the thousand fanciful and possible developments of this 
insight, it is not. T. J. McC. 

M ental Development in the Child and the Race. Methods and Processes 
By James Mark Baldwin, M. A., Ph. £>,, Stuart Professor of Psychology in 
Princeton University. With Seventeen Figures and Ten Tables. New York 
and London : Macmillan & Co. 1895. Pages, 496. Price, $2.60. 
"Every philosopher who becomes a father," said Max Miiller once, "imagines 
himself de ipso facto in possession of the secrets of the origin of language and 
mind" — or, at least something to that effect. Professor Baldwin justly repudiates 
this disparaging insinuation, and with commendable heroism and an indomitable zeal 
for the truth accepts the derogatory epithet of " nursery psychologist " as a badge 
of honorable service and merit. None the less, Professor Baldwin is perfectly aware 
of the enormous difficulties and dangers which attend the investigations of this sub- 
ject, which may be safely said to be still in its infancy. In fact, it is difficult to es- 
cape noticing here and there, a tinge of scepticism and despondency in the author's 
voice, as he lingers before that ' dark backward and abysm ' of the early human 
mind — especially when he is confronted with the appalling diminutiveness of his 
predecessors' results. If such expressions escape him, however, they have purely 
a regulative function, and far from despairing of ultimate partial success — for other- 
wise he would not have written the book — Professor Baldwin is sanguine that rich 
and valuable results will be obtained, in fact has obtained them. When well into 
his own work, a cheerful optimism and confidence inspires him. 

Professor Baldwin has opened up a new line of inquiry, and pursued it under a 
new method — " the dynamogenic method, " which we shall speak of later. First as to 
the origin and contents of the book. Professor Baldwin began his work with simple 
observations on infants, which he published off and on in the scientific periodicals. 
On coming to the subject of child's imitations, however, especially in relation to vo- 
lition, he was so deeply impressed with the genetic function of imitation as to feel 
compelled to entertain a widened view of the subject and to work out a theory of 



